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put this pretended power in practice, considering the several
occasions of the times which I will prosecute in order. First
therefore in general, I observe that from the Conquest until the
reign of Queen Mary, ... in the practice of this pretended pre-
rogative of imposing, the kings have been so sparing, as ... it
cannot be found or proved by matter of record that six im-
positions, such as we now complain of, were laid by all those
kings . .. And those six, if there were so many, though they
were unlawful, yet were they in some sort to be borne withal,
first by reason they were very moderate, secondly that they
were laid in the times of great and apparent necessity, and that
they were to endure but for a year or two; for none of them
except only that upon wine laid 16 Ed. I lasted longer . . .

[After going through these precedents severally, and en-
deavouring to minimise their importance, he proceeds] From the
end of the reign of Edward III till the reign of Queen Mary,
. . . being the space of 170 years or thereabouts, it hath been
confessed by all those that have argued in maintenance of his
Majesty's right to impose, that there hath not been found one
record that proves any one imposition to have been laid . . .

And if you please to give me leave to remember to you the
passages of those times, you cannot but marvel that none of all
those princes should so much as attempt to try the strength of
this so beneficial a prerogative, so much practised by Edward HI;
and when you have heard their occasions and compared their
other actions with their forbearance in this kind, you will, I
think, conclude and say in your hearts, that surely none of all
those kings had so much as any imagination that any such
prerogative belonged unto them as to raise money at their
pleasure, by laying a charge upon merchandizes to be exported
or imported, without assent in parliament . . .

But now admitting that by the common law it had been
clear and without question that the King might at his will have
laid impositions and that also the same could have been clearly
proved by the practice of the ancient kings, yet I affirm that so
stands the law of England at this day by reason of statutes
directly in the point, as the King's power, if ever he had any
to impose, is not only limited, but utterly taken away . . , The
first statute is in Magna Charta, cap. 30. I come to the second